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PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  the  following  pages  has  aimed  at 
perspicuity,  brevity,  and  candour.  If  in  this  he 
has  been  successful,  he  leaves,  without  regret, 
the  praise  of  originality,  sarcasm,  and  wit,  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  more  deserved,  and  by  whom 
those  qualities  are  more  highly  appreciated. 

Details  unsuited  to  general  perusal  have  been 
purposely  avoided. 
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HOMEOPATHY: 


A THESIS. 


In  attempting  to  give  a brief  account  of 
Homoeopathy,  I shall  review,  I.  The  Origin  of 
the  Science ; II.  The  Theory ; III.  The  Prac- 
tice. 

I.  It  is  not  merely  as  a matter  of  curiosity  that 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a science 
forms  a suitable  introduction  to  an  exposition  of 
its  principles.  Those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  human  opinions  may  recall 
many  instances  of  heresies  and  superstitions 
which  have  derived  their  existence  from  the  am- 
bition or  avarice  of  men,  perhaps  even  from  the 
dreams  of  delirium,  still  more  probably  from  the 
contention  of  rival  metaphysicians,  more  eager 
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for  victory  than  for  truth.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  same  evil  principles  may  have  originated 
or  fostered  some  of  the  sects  and  parties  of  the 
medical  world  : that  the  love  of  theory,  of  gain, 
or  of  renown,  may  have  warped  either  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  understanding  of  some  whose  names 
are  honoured  as  the  founders  of  medical  schools. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  that  a science  has  occa- 
sioned to  its  author  the  pains  and  difficulties  of 
persecution,  has  been  established  and  supported 
in  opposition  to  the  forces  that  are  wont  to  lead 
the  mind  astray,  and  has  driven  him,  not  to  the 
painful  distinction  of  a martyr,  but  to  the 
obscurity  and  poverty  of  one  who,  dissatisfied 
with  ancient  systems,  relinquishes  the  gain 
which  from  them  he  might  derive,  that  he  may 
learn,  by  quiet  meditation  and  patient  research, 
“ a more  excellent  way,”  we  cannot  fail,  if  we  be 
ourselves  honest,  to  look  with  a favourable  eye 
on  the  offspring  of  so  sincere  a mind. 

Samuel  Hahnemann  was  born  in  1755,  in 
Saxony,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  he 
felt,  what,  perhaps,  every  intelligent  physician 
has  experienced,  disappointment,  possibly  dis- 
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gust,  at  the  extreme  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  assertions,  theories,  and  speculations  that 
were  presented  to  his  mind — that  he  was  in  a 
labyrinth,  without  a clue  to  extricate  himself; 
and,  moreover,  that  to  pursue  his  present  path 
was  not  innocent — that  it  was  to  sacrifice,  or,  at 
least,  to  risk  the  health  and  life  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ; and  although  to  do  so  was  sanctioned 
by  the  law,  and  was  dictated  by  no  bad  principle, 
it  was  not  dictated  by  the  benevolence  of  his  own 
heart,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  severity  of  his  own 
conscience.  He,  therefore,  abandoned  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  engaged  in  collateral  branches 
of  study,  calculated  to  advance  the  science.  With 
this  view  he  undertook  the  translation  of  various 
works  into  his  own  language  : among  these  was 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  which,  having  excited 
a desire  to  discover  the  modus  operandi  of 
Peruvian  bark,  he  subjected  himself,  when  in 
sound  health,  to  the  experiment.  He  was 
shortly  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  intermit- 
tent fever.*  The  similarity  of  the  effect  to  the 


* “ I remember  its  entrance  (quinquina)  upon  our  stage  with 
some  disadvantage,  and  the  repute  of  leaving  no  cures  with- 
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disease  which  this  substance  cures,  was  to 
Hahnemann  what  the  falling  apple  was  to  New- 
ton ; it  suggested  a law,  which  an  accumulation  of 
facts  only  could  establish,  but  which,  with  the 
ardour  of  a true  philosopher,  he  proceeded  to 
investigate.  He  knew  too  well  the  inadequacy 
of  the  range  of  any  one  man’s  experience,  to 
found  on  it  a system  opposed  to  that  which  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  many  generations  : he, 
therefore,  prevailed  on  others  to  undergo  the 
same  course ; the  result  was  increased  convic- 
tion : he  compared  the  assertions  of  former 
physicians  with  his  own  experience,  and  found 
that,  unwittingly,  they  were  his  supporters,  and 
he  now  returned,  with  a good  conscience,  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.* 

In  1796  he  published  his  first  dissertation  on 
homoeopathy,  and  the  Organon  did  not  appear 
till  1810.  ' He  met  with  the  reception  that 
awaits  almost  every  one  who  presumes  to  step 
aside  from  the  ordinary  path,  and  to  instruct  or 


out  danger  of  worse  returns.” — Sir  W.  Temples  Essay  on 
Health  and  Longevity. 

* See  his  own  interesting  letter  to  Hufeland. 
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benefit  mankind  in  a manner  to  which  they  have 
not  been  accustomed.  So  great  was  the  opposi- 
tion presented  to  his  doctrines,  that  in  1820  he 
quitted  his  country,  but  not  his  pursuit  of  science. 
In  a more  tolerant  situation,  he  united  to  himself 
disciples,  who  have  contributed  to  bring  into 
public  and  extensive  notice  the  doctrines  which 
his  own  country  rejected.  These  doctrines  are 
now  rapidly  spreading  through  the  world.  They 
have  established  a footing  more  or  less  firm  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  France, 
America.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  England  has, 
as  yet,  treated  the  science  in  a manner  very  little 
proportioned  to  its  importance ; some  of  the 
periodicals  have  not  scrupled  to  meet  it  with  idle 
jesting,  calculated  to  throw  a much  deeper  shade 
over  their  own  reputation  than  over  the  science 
thus  unworthily  handled  : yet  from  London  have 
proceeded  a Pharmocopoeia,  and  some  other 
works  ; and  from  Dublin  has  issued  a translation 
of  the  Organon.  At  present  it  is  in  the  minority, 
but  let  us  remember  the  possibility  of  a reverse  : 
it  is  not  a question  which  we  can  turn  aside  with 
safety  either  to  our  consciences  or  our  reputation. 
Should  it  be  adopted  here,  as  abroad,  by  the 
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leaders  in  the  profession,  we  shall  find  it  not  very 
creditable  to  remain  in  professed  ignorance  or 
contempt,  and  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  on  every 
ground,  to  weigh  well  its  claims,  and  to  give  our 
support  where  we  see  the  evidence  preponderate. 
The  sincere  inquirer  into  truth  will  be  swayed  by 
no  prejudice — he  will  stand  on  his  guard  against 
the  unsupported  dictates  of  authority,  and  the  im- 
posing front  of  original  discovery — he  will  listen 
and  judge  with  the  constant  apprehension  of  the 
frailty  of  mankind,  assured  that  the  wisest  may 
err,  and  that  the  weakest  may  yield  instruction. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the 
principles,  let  me  conciliate  those  whom  long 
experience  may  have  rendered  not  only  sage  but 
suspicious.  The  resources  of  their  own  well 
furnished  minds  will  supply  them  with  instances, 
in  all  departments  of  science,  of  the  early 
struggles  of  truth.  They  cannot  forget  the  proud 
scorn,  and  the  forest  of  bristling  spears,  from 
theologians  and  philosophers  that  encountered 
the  father  of  a sounder  astronomical  faith — the 
imputations  of  magic  and  necromancy,  cast  upon 
those  who,  by  taking  the  lead  among  the  men  of 
their  own  generation,  seemed  to  hold  intercourse 
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with  the  powers  of  darkness,  whose  discoveries 
are  now  as  familiar  as  they  were  then  strange : 
nor  the  bloody  wars  of  opinion  which  have 
desolated  the  world,  when  a few  years,  at  most, 
of  quiet  meditation,  and  impartial  research,  might 
have  brought  the  disputants  to  union,  and  to  the 
light  of  those  principles  which  now  seem  too 
plain  to  be  denied.  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  recall 
the  history  of  every  step  of  advancement  which 
the  human  mind  has  taken  from  ignorance  to 
science,  to  teach  us  humility — that  temper  which 
shrinks  not  from  investigation,  and  which  teaches 
us  to  look  with  veneration  on  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity, without  closing  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  the 
present  day.  Let  us  lay  aside  our  prejudices  : 
let  us  distinguish  between  the  essential  principles 
of  a science — those  by  which  it  either  stands  or 
falls — and  the  adventitious  doctrines  or  deduc- 
tions which  may  be  appended  to  it ; and  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  Homoeopathists  are  perfectly 
free  from  the  charge  of  quackery  : they  claim  no 
power  different  from  the  great  laws  of  nature — 
they  assert  no  hidden  mystery — they  profess  no 
panacea — they  observe  no  secrecy,  but  desire  to 
spread  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art  as  far 
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as  possible.  Their  practice  is  greatly  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  Allopathists  ; homoeopathy  is, 
therefore  no  excuse  for  indolence.  Their  medi- 
cines are  incalculably  small ; it  is,  therefore,  no 
contrivance  to  dispose  of  drugs.  The  science 
“ was  not  the  hasty  product  of  a day,”  nor  the 
offspring  of  a restless  ambition,  nor  the  invention 
of  a youthful  imagination ; it  was  “ the  well 
ripened  fruit  of  wise  delay,” — the  discovery  of  a 
well  instructed  mind ; it  formed  a resting  place 
to  a scrupulously  sensitive  conscience,  and  was  the 
joy  and  glory  of  a devout  and  benevolent  heart. 

Nor  let  it  be  expected  of  the  apologist 
that  he  should  defend  every  iota  of  his  teacher’s 
doctrine.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  found  a 
new  system,  one  opposed  to  the  whole  current  of 
human  opinion,  and  to  preserve  that  perfect 
equilibrium  which  allows  us  to  ascribe  to  it  just 
as  much  as  is  its  due,  and  no  more.  Many  valu- 
able remedies  have  been  praised  to  death  ; those 
who  discovered  their  virtues  have  been  so 
charmed  with  their  efficacy,  that  they  have 
transferred  them  from  one  disease  to  another, 
and  lauding  the  beneficial  results  equally  in  every 
case,  have,  like  fond  parents,  so  unduly  appre- 
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dated  the  merit  of  their  offspring,  as  to  render  it 
offensive  to  others,  and,  by  mistreatment,  have 
hastened  its  own  end.  Hence,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  favourers  of  Homoeopathy  may 
have  extolled  their  own  system  unwarrantably, 
and  exaggerated  the  errors  of  their  opponents. 
All  this  I am  willing  to  believe  ; indeed  I should 
believe  it  a priori , on  the  general  principles  of 
human  nature.  For  my  own  part,  I am  ready  to 
admit  that  there  is  not  so  wide  a difference 
between  the  Homceopathists  and  Allopathists  as 
each  party  is  apt  to  suppose ; that  there  is  not, 
of  necessity,  the  fearful  alternative  of  murder 
attached  to  an  erroneous  decision,  in  the  one 
case,  by  medicine,  in  the  other,  by  neglect ; and 
I rejoice  whenever  I can  discover  the  running 
thread  of  union  among  men  of  opposite  senti- 
ments. 

II.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  theory  of  the 
science.  This  may  be  expressed  in  six  prin- 
ciples. 1.  That  all  diseases  are  of  a dynamic 
character,  that  is,  disorders  of  the  vital  power, 
viewed  as  one  and  indivisible,  manifesting  them- 
selves in  the  complicated  frame  of  man.  2.  That 
all  medicines  entitled  to  the  name  of  remedy  are 
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specific,  i.  e.  are  adapted  to  the  cure  of  a parti- 
cular class  of  symptoms.  3.  That  the  law  of 
their  specificity  is  their  power  to  produce  effects 
similar  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  4.  That 
they  work  their  specific  cures  in  doses  exceed- 
ingly small.  5.  That  in  order  to  this,  it  is 
requisite  that  they  should  undergo  a process  of 
very  minute  subdivision.  6.  That  while  some 
diseases  have  no  connection  with  others,  and  no 
community  of  origin,  others,  and,  in  particular, 
most  chronic  disorders,  take  their  rise  from  a 
common  origin,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
miasm,  of  which  psora  is  the  most  common,  but 
syphilis  and  sycosis  hold  a similar  place. 

1 . That  all  diseases  are  of  a dynamic  character. 

In  what  consists  human  life  ? May  we  regard  it 
as  a machine  or  clock  wound  up  to  a particular 
hour,  which  it  will  infallibly  attain,  unless  its 
course  be  impeded  by  some  extraneous  circum- 
stance ? or  as  a scene  of  perpetual  strife  with 
the  forms  of  external  nature,  so  that  no  sooner 
does  it  begin  to  exist,  than  it  is  beset  with  the 
whole  host  of  creation  militating  against  its  con- 
tinuance ? or  is  it  more  correct  to  view  it  as  a 
continued  act  of  appropriation  by  man  of  the 
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various  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
which  are  adapted  to  his  physical  being  ; so  that 
health  is  the  harmony  of  all  the  functions  among 
themselves,  and  in  relation  to  the  outward  world 
—disease  the  derangement  of  such  harmony— a 
cure  the  restoration  of  it  ? Now  the  vital  energy 
is  a power  with  which  the  human  organisation  is 
endowed  of  aiming  continually  at  a state  of  well 
being:  hence,  in  health,  of  maintaining  the  har- 
mony of  the  functions — in  sickness,  of  restoring 
it,  or  aiming  at  its  restoration.  It  is  to  this 
power  that  homoeopathy  addresses  its  remedies, 
and  the  question  simply  is,  how  shall  we  best  aid 
these  efforts  of  vitality?  a question  which  ex- 
perience must  solve.  The  homoeopathists  are 
distinctly  opposed  to  those  physiologists  who 
would  reduce  all  the  functions  and  operations  of 
the  animal  economy  to  chemical  or  mechanical 
processes,  and  thus  tie  living  matter  down  to  the 
same  rules  as  inanimate ; an  impossible  task,  for 
“ from  the  simple  phenomenon  of  cutaneous  ab- 
sorption to  the  most  complicated  cerebral  actions, 
there  is  not  any  one  act  which  these  laws  explain 
in  a satisfactory  manner.”  * “ What  possible 

* Simon’s  Lemons  Homoeopathiques. 
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relation  can  the  laws  of  mechanics,  or  any  other 
principle  which  operates  on  the  inanimate  world, 

A 

bear  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  properly  so  called? 
The  properties  of  life  are  as  peculiarly  its  own 
as  the  properties  of  gravitation.”  Med.  Gaz.  p. 
927,  Dr.  Philip* 

They  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  which 
regards  human  life  as  the  result  of  the  special 
life  of  each  organ,  from  which  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  every  malady  has  a local  origin. 
They  consider  that  the  action  of  the  physiolo- 
gical organism  is  one : that  the  very  least  change 
in  the  conditions  of  existence  modifies  the  entire 
of  the  living  being  as  well  as  its  parts.  Thus 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  affect  not  only  the 
skin  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  but  all  the  animal 
functions,  and  even  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.  The  passions  of  the  mind  exert  their 
influence  over  no  limited  district  of  the  animal 
frame,  but  over  its  remotest  and  most  insignifi- 
cant regions  ; in  the  work  of  digestion,  of  circu- 

* It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  (Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy) neither  could,  nor  ever  can,  be  applied  to  any  great 
extent  in  explaining  the  animal  economy.’’ — Cidlcris  Pref.  to 
First  lines. 
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lation,  arid  even  of  thought,  the  whole  animal 
economy  is  engaged.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
pathology.  The  morbific  power  confines  not 
itself  to  the  organ  primarily  affected,  but  diffuses 
itself  over  the  system,  showing,  no  doubt,  a sort 
of  affinity  for  one  organ  above  another,  but  ex- 
ercising its  cruel  despotism  over  all.  A mor- 
bidly violent  passion,  as  fear,  or  rage,  or  thwarted 
desire,  will  affect  the  brain,  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  nervous,  sanguineous,  and  muscular 
system  ; and  some  of  these  passions  will  establish 
hypochondriasis  or  hysteria,  than  which,  certainly, 
there  are  no  more  complicated  diseases.  And 
however  each  morbific  circumstance  may  show 
an  affinity  for  some  particular  organ  or  system, 
yet  the  general  effects  on  the  constitution  take 
the  precedence.  A general,  undefinable  uneasi- 
ness ushers  in  almost  every  complaint ; a fever, 
a cold,  an  inflammation  of  any  class,  have  all  their 
premonitory  symptoms,  symptoms  premonitory  of 
disease  generally,  but  not  always  pointing  to  the 
particular  organs  which  prove  ultimately  the  seat 
of  the  severest  suffering.  A passage  in  support 
of  these  views  occurs  in  a paper  by  Dr.  Philip, 
inserted  in  a periodical  work  which  has  not 
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exhibited  to  the  science  or  favourers  of  homoeo- 
pathy even  the  candour  or  courtesy  which  a 
disinterested  love  of  truth  would  seem  to  require. 
“ It  is  evident  from  many  facts,  that  each  of  the 
foregoing  systems  ” (the  nervous,  the  muscular, 
the  sensorial,  the  living  blood)  “ is  a whole,  which 
cannot  be  influenced  in  any  one  part,  without  a 
tendency  to  be  affected  in  all  others ; a property 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  influences 
the  progress  of  their  deviations  from  the  healthy 
state  ; for  every  part,  more  or  less  feeling  the 
change  effected  in  any  one,  if  there  be  any,  from 
accidental  causes,  more  liable  to  disease  than  the 
rest,  this  part  particularly  feels  the  cause  which 
operates  on  all,  and  is  even  the  means  of  divert- 
ing its  effects  from  every  other  part.  Thus  it  is 
that  diseases  of  continuance  often  become  com- 
plicated, and  that  an  affection  attended  with  little 
risk  in  the  part  first  impressed  by  the  offending 
cause,  may  become  formidable  by  its  secondary 
effects.”  “ As  each  of  the  preceding  systems  is 
formed  into  a whole  by  its  leading  principle,  the 
relations  which  these  symptoms  bear  to  each 
other  have  a similar  effect  with  respect  to  the 
whole  frame”  (?’.  e.  form  it  into  a whole)  “ for  the 
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affection  of  any  one  of  its  parts,  tends  more  or 
less,  though  much  less  powerfully  than  in  the 
individual  systems,  to  influence  all  others.”  Med. 
Oaz.  p.  957. 

If  this  he  so,  if  life  be  one  and  indivisible,  and 
if  disease  be  a modification  of  this  one  and  indivi- 
sible principle,  what  should  medical  treatment  be 
but  an  application  to  this  same  one  and  indivisi- 
ble principle,  the  all  influencing  power  ? or,  in 
more  technical  language,  if  diseases  partake  all  of  a 
constitutional  character,  should  not  the  treatment 
be  constitutional?  * But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  local  symptoms  are  disregarded,  and  that 
there  is  no  local  treatment  in  homoeopathy.  On 
the  contrary,  every  disease  is  regarded  as  both 

“ The  peculiarities  of  local  disease  depend  chiefly  on 
the  state  of  the  constitution. 

“ No  part  of  the  animal  body  can,  in  general,  be  very  con- 
siderably disordered  without  occasioning  a corresponding 
derangement  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  This  consent  of 
the  whole  constitution,  with  its  parts,  manifests  itself  in  par- 
ticular instances,  by  a greater  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
some  organs  than  of  those  of  others.  It  may  be  a fit  subject 
for  inquiry,  whether  it  be  possible  for  particular  organs  to 
become  affected  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general.”— Abernetliy  on  the  Constitutional 
Griffin  of  Local  Disease. 
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general  and  local,  but  this  does  not,  of  necessity, 
imply  the  application  of  leeches,  cupping  glasses, 
or  blisters.  The  treatment  is  local,  because  the 
remedies  have  a tendency  to  produce  local 
effects,  and  are  directed  with  that  view  * ; the 
treatment  is  from  within  outwards,  but  some 
medicines  have  a specific  influence  on  different 
organs,  just  as  some  diseases  are  specially 
developed  in  different  organs.  In  small-pox, 
for  instance,  the  disease  is  general  and  local,  and 
in  the  operation  of  the  vaccine  virus,  the  pro- 
phylactic is  general  and  local ; and  in  the  use  of 
any  truly  homoeopathic  remedy  the  effects 
would  be  general  and  local,  on  the  constitution 


* “ When  we  see  the  biliary  secretion  corrected  by  a few 
grains  of  the  pil.  hydr,  we  cannot  but  believe  its  action  to  be 
local.” — Abernetliy. 

Perhaps  few  practitioners  have  been  more  successful 
than  Mr.  A.,  yet  few  have  been  apparently  more  empirical, 
even  to  a proverb.  How  may  this  be  explained  ? 1 . He  treated 
all  diseases  constitutional^,  (1.  Principle).  2.  Most  of  those 
consulting  him  were  dyspeptic  patients,  or  suffering  in  some 
degree  from  affections  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera ; his  panacea 
was  blue  pill,  which  seems  to  exert  a specific  influence  over 
the  liver,  (2.  Principle).  3.  The  medicine  was,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  homoeopathic.  (3.  Principle).  4.  He  used  small 
doses,  (4.  Principle.) 
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and  on  the  skin  : and  this  species  of  local  treat- 
ment is  manifestly  the  truest  method  of  following 
up  the  disease,  because  the  local  malady  is  a 
consequence  of  the  constitutional,  and  so  the 
local  effect  would  be  a consequence  of  the  con- 
stitutional. 

But  the  main  bearing  of  the  question  is 
on  the  part  which  the  vital  energy  takes  in 
disease.  Is  it  purely  passive,  or  does  it  exercise 
a power  of  resistance  ? The  latter  is  the  opinion 
of  the  homoeopathists. 

When  a morbific  power  is  presented  to  the 
constitution,  the  vital  energies  are  called  into 
play  to  resist  it;  hence  arise  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  which  are  not  the  effect  simply 
of  the  morbific  power,  but  of  the  strife  sub- 
sisting between  it  and  the  vital  energy, — 
the  reaction  to  which  the  hostile  invasion  has 
given  rise.  Any  substance  applied  to  dead 
matter  produces  a different  effect  from  that  which 
it  does  when  applied  to  living  ; it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  vitality ; 
and  the  tendency  of  vitality  being  to  preserve 
itself,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
•peculiar  effect  is  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the 
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vital  energy.  Now,  when  two  substances  pro- 
duce a similar  effect,  it  is  because  each  excites 
the  reacting  power  of  the  vital  energy  in  the 
same  direction.  Hence  the  principle  of  homoeo- 
pathy : a certain  morbific  power  stimulates  the 
vital  energy,  and  the  contest  produces  a certain 
effect.  Now,  all  that  is  wanting  to  cure  this 
effect  (which  we  here  consider  the  whole  disease) 
is,  that  the  vital  energy  should  react  sufficiently 
to  overcome  the  morbific  power,  when  one  of  the 
conflicting  powers  being  subdued,  the  strife,  and 
therefore  the  disease,  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
medicinal  agent  whose  effect  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  disease,  stirs  up  the  resistance  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  still  against  the  morbific  power, 
without  increasing  the  opposing  force,  (because 
the  power  of  the  medicine,  though  similar , is  not 
the  same , as  that  of  the  morbid  power)  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  vital  energy  becomes  vic- 
torious. This,  if  I understand  it  rightly,  is  the 
theory  by  which  homoeopathy  is  explained ; 
by  facts,  of  course,  it  must  be  supported,  and  if 
supported  by  them,  it  is  independent  of  any 
theory. 

This  view  seems  to  answer  a very  natural 
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objection,  viz.  if  the  restorative  power  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  reaction  existing  in  the 
vital  dynamism,  and  if  disease  be  a struggle 
against  this  power,  then  it  should  seem  that  if  the 
vital  power  be  superior  to  the  disease  it  will 
triumph  without  the  aid  of  medicine  ; if  other- 
wise, the  additional  strength  given  to  the  morbid 
symptoms  by  the  medicine  should  render  it  still 
less  able  to  do  so.  But  if  the  explanation  given 
above  be  correct,  the  symptom  is  viewed  not  as 
the  result  of  the  morbific  power  only,  nor  yet  of 
the  vital  energy,  but  of  the  struggle  between 
the  two ; and  the  homoeopathic  medicine  is  not 
supposed  to  strengthen  the  disease  directly  or 
indirectly,  but  to  stimulate  the  resisting  power 
in  a similar  manner,  and  thus  to  produce  a 
similar  symptom,  and  increase  the  energy  of 
reaction. 

Perhaps  I may  suggest,  that  the  view  given 
seems  to  imply  (if  I may  borrow  language  from  the 
material  world)  a species  of  elasticity  or  fluctuation 
existing  in  the  vital  energy, — an  idea  not  peculiar 
to  homoeopathists,  nor  do  I know  that  it  has  been 
expressed  by  them  at  all,  but  corroborative  of 
their  views,  and  taught  by  those  who  are  not  (as 
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far  as  I am  aware)  suspected  of  favouring  the  doc- 
trine. Thus  Dr.  Philip,  who  has  already  been 
quoted  twice  ; “ the  healthy  action  of  muscular 
fibre  is  not  a state  of  uniform  contraction,  but  of 
a constant  and  generally  rapid  succession  of  con- 
tractions and  relaxations.”  Med.  Gaz.  p.  922. 
And  Dr.  Good,  vol.  iii.  p.  313.  “ The  nervous 

power  appears  to  be  naturally  communicated  to 
parts  by  minute  jets,  as  it  were,  or  in  an  undula- 
tory  course,  like  the  vibrations  of  a musical 
chord.  But  the  movement  is  so  uniform,  and 
the  supply  so  regular,  in  a state  of  health,  and 
when  there  is  no  fatigue,  that  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  discontinuity  of  tenour.  The  flow 
of  the  nervous  power  in  a state  of  health  is  aug- 
mented by  the  application  of  various  stimulants, 
both  mental  or  corporeal : the  ordinary  mental 
stimulus  is  the  will,  but  any  other  mental  faculty, 
when  violently  excited,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  though  the  action  which  takes  place  in 
consequence  hereof,  will,  in  some  degree,  be 
irregular,  as  proceeding  from  an  irregular  source. 
The  ordinary  corporeal  stimulants  are  the  fluids, 
which  are  naturally  applied  to  the  motory  organs 
themselves  ; the  air  becomes  a sufficient  excite- 
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ment  to  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  flow  of  the 
blood  from  the  veins,  a sufficient  excitement  to 
that  of  the  heart.  When  these  stimulants  are 
regularly  administered,  and  the  organs  to  which 
they  are  applied  are  in  a state  of  health,  the 
alterations  of  jets  and  pauses  in  the  flow  of  the 
nervous  energy  are  uniform.  But  in  a state  of 
diseased  action,  this  uniformity  is  destroyed,  and 
in  two  very  different  ways ; for,  first,  the  ner- 
vous energy  may  rush  forward  with  a force  that 
prohibits  all  pause  or  relaxation  whatever  ; and, 
next,  the  pauses  or  relaxations  may  be  too  pro- 
tracted. Where  this  last  is  the  case,  moreover, 
the  succeeding  jets,  from  the  accumulation  of 
nervous  power  that  necessarily  follows  upon  such 
a retardation,  must  at  length  take  place  with  an 
inordinate  force  and  hurry.  The  nervous 
energy,  after  having  been  irregularly  restrained 
in  its  course,  will  rush  forward  too  impetuously, 
and  for  a few  moments,  without  any  pause.” 
Thus  may  man  be  regarded  as  a pendulum,  not 
only  between  a smile  and  a tear,  as  he  has  been 
poetically  described,  but  between  the  opposite 
conditions  of  every  animal  function,  between 
fatigue  and  repose,  hunger  and  satiety,  sleeping 
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and  waking.  If  to  check  the  flow  of  nervous 
energy  be  to  occasion  an  accumulation  of  it,  by 
which  it  shall  rush  forward  impetuously,  would 
not  the  best  method  of  curing  a disease  consist- 
ing in  its  retardation,  be  to  set  a still  stronger 
force  against  it,  so  as  to  hasten  the  expected 
accumulation  ? 

II.  Medicines  act  specifically.  The  doctrine 
of  specificity  has  been  viewed  differently  by  men 
of  eminence ; some  upholding  it  in  the  fullest 
sense,  i.  e.  that  certain  substances  have  power  to 
control  certain  diseases,  others  scarcely  allowing 
a medicine  to  have  any  specific  influence  over 
any  particular  organ  of  the  human  frame.  In 
general,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a doctrine 
proper  to  an  early  stage  in  medical  science: 
uninstructed  nations,*  and  unprofessional  per- 


* “ In  the  time  of  the  Incas’  reign  in  Peru,  (which  I take  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  constitutions  of  absolute 
monarchy  that  has  been  in  the  world)  no  composition  was 
allowed  by  the  laws  to  be  used  in  point  of  medicine,  but  only 
simples  proper  to  each  disease.” — Sir  W Temple’s  Essay  on 
the  cure  of  Gout  by  Moxa,  an  interesting  essay,  showing  the 
efficacy  of  that  remedy,  and  the  strong  prejudice  against  the 
introduction  of  a treatment  now  in  frequent  use. 
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sons  * incline  to  it ; and  hence  the  multitude  of 
nostrums  and  quack  medicines  which  have  had 
their  origin  either  in  accurate  observation,  some- 
what too  extensively  generalised,  or  in  a fraudu- 
lent attempt  to  improve  the  credulity  of  mankind 
to  private  advantage.  As  science  has  advanced, 
and  as  physicians  have  had  increased  experience 
of  the  impotence  of  medicine,  except  as  a pallia- 
tive, the  notion  of  specific  virtues  has  been  laid 
aside,  and  every  explanation  has  been  founded 
on  the  supposition  of  an  effect  produced  on  some 
very  general  function,  as  that  of  the  alimentary 


* “ In  the  consideration  of  the  cures  of  diseases,  I find  a 
deficience  in  the  receipts  of  propriety  respecting  the  particu- 
lar cures  of  diseases,  for  the  physicians  have  frustrated  the 
fruits  of  tradition  and  experience,  by  their  magistralities  in 
adding  and  taking  out,  and  changing  quid  pro  quo , in  their 
receipts  at  their  pleasures  : commanding  so  over  the  medicine, 
as  the  medicine  cannot  command  over  the  disease,  and  this  is 
the  cause  why  empirics  and  old  women  are  more  happy  many 
times  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians,  because  they  are 
more  religious  in  holding  their  medicines.  Therefore  here  is 
the  deficience  which  I find,  that  physicians  have  not,  partly 
out  of  their  own  practice,  partly  out  of  the  constant  proba- 
tions reported  in  books,  and  partly  out  of  the  tradition  of 
empirics,  set  down  and  delivered  over  certain  experimental 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  particular  diseases.” — Bacon's  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  Vol.  ii . p.  1 66.  Montague's  edition. 
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canal,  diaphoresis,  counter-irritation,  &c.  But  it 
is  well  worthy  of  observation  that  there  is 
generally  a close  resemblance  between  the  dic- 
tates of  the  mind  in  the  earliest  stage  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  conclusions  at  which  it  arrives  in 
the  most  advanced — the  early  impressions  of 
childhood  are  often  much  nearer  the  conclusions 
of  age  than  those  of  any  intermediate  period.  A 
little  knowledger  says  Bacon,  inclines  to  atheism; 
a more  perfect  knowledge  to  religion:  but  the 
illiterate  seldom  incline  to  speculative  atheism. 
The  untaught  find  no  difficulty  in  the  doctrines 
of  personal  identity,  a material  world,  &c. ; the 
juvenile  or  shallow  philosopher  instantly  feels 
their  difficulty,  while  the  wiser  and  more  profound 
revert  to  the  same  position  as  the  unreflecting.* 
Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  militate 

* It  is  far  from  my  intention  that  all  who  have  maintained 
views  differing  from  those  commonly  entertained  on  these 
subjects  have  been  merely  shallow  thinkers.  Malebranche, 
Berkely,  Hume,  Fearn,  forbid  this.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  difficulties  particularly  fascinate  the  novice  in  meta- 
physics, and  that  it  is  by  proceeding  a step  farther  in  the 
same  path  (as  Hume,  for  example,)  that  Dr.  Brown  arrives,  in 
some  instances,  at  results  in  accordance  with  those  of  men  in 
general. 
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against  the  doctrine  of  specific  influence,  that  it 
prevails  among  the  rude  and  ignorant.  Are 
there  not  reasons  for  suspecting  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than  many 
who  are  wiser  ? * 

What  is  a disease  ? It  is  a collection  of 
symptoms.  Enumerate  all  the  symptoms,  and 
you  describe  fully  the  disease,  as  far  as  we  can 
know  it.  What  is  the  specific  remedy  ? That 
which  will  remove  all  the  symptoms.  Now  we 
know,  that  all  the  discoverable  symptoms  of  a 
disease  will  disappear  under  the  use  of  a certain 
medicine,  as  syphilis  under  mercury : does  not 
mercury,  then,  meet  our  idea  of  a specific  ? So 
likewise  will  intermittent  fever  disappear  under 
the  influence  of  quinine  : is  not  this,  then,  a 


* “ The  ancient  native  Irish,  and  the  Americans,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  European  discoveries  and  conquests  there,  knew 
nothing  of  physic  beyond  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  plants. 
And  in  this  the  most  polished  nation  agrees,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, with  those  that  were  esteemed  most  barbarous.  For  in 
China,  though  their  physicians  are  admirable  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  pulse,  and  by  that,  in  discovering  the  causes  of  all  in- 
ward diseases,  yet  their  practice  extends  little  further  in  the 
cures  beyond  the  methods  of  diet,  and  the  virtues  of  herbs 
and  plants.” — Sir  W.  Temple's  admirable  Essay  on  Health. 
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specific  ? If  it  be  said  that  these  diseases  will 
disappear  of  themselves,  or  with  the  assistance  of 
other  medicines,  this,  if  brought  forward  as  an 
argument  against  specificity,  is  either  to  deny  the 
sanatory  power  of  medicine  altogether  in  the  case 
supposed,  or  it  is  merely  to  say  that  other  sub- 
stances possess  the  quality  of  specificity  in  this 
particular  case,  which  may  very  possibly  be  true. 
But  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  be 
acquainted  with  only  a portion  of  the  symptoms, 
for  every  change  of  function  or  organisation  is 
included  under  that  term  : and,  therefore,  as  we 
cannot  positively  assert,  in  the  most  extensive 
sense,  that  a disease  is  cured,  neither  can  we  say, 
in  an  absolute  sense,  that  any  substance  is 
specific,  still  less  that  any  two  or  more  are  so. 
There  is  a boundary  impassable  to  human  pene- 
tration : if  all  the  symptoms  which  we  can  detect 
are  removed,  we  say  the  disease  is  cured.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  diseases  which  are  con- 
sidered most  under  command  are  those  to  which 
some  one  substance  has  been  appropriated,  as 
syphilis  or  ague,  wdiile  those  are  least  so  which 
are  left  to  run  their  course  unimpeded,  attention 
being  given  either  to  urgent  individual  symptoms, 
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or  to  the  due  discharge  of  general  functions, 
without  any  attempt  to  check  the  disease  itself, 
as  continued  fever,  and  the  exanthemata. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  tendency  of  almost  all 
pathologists  to  revert  to  a specific,  even  perhaps 
in  opposing  the  doctrine.  Those  who  are  fond 
of  generalising  and  simplifying,  reduce  a great 
many  forms  of  disease  under  one  head,  as  inflam- 
mation, and  for  that  one  name  they  have  a 
remedy,  as  blood-letting  or  calomel ; are  not 
these  measures  regarded  as  specific  for  inflam- 
mation ? or  they  allay  irritation  with  opium ; is 
not  opium  their  specific  for  irritation  ? Indeed, 
it  is  more  or  less  in  the  character  of  a specific 
that  every  new  remedy  recommends  itself  to 
notice  ; and  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  being  diverted 
from  its  proper  use,  (that  is,  being  employed,  not 
specifically)  no  less  than  in  consequence  of 
excessive  commendation,  that  it  so  quickly  falls 
into  discredit.  When,  for  example,  a new 
medicine  is  discovered,  possessing  certain  powers, 
one  of  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the  apparent 
allaying  of  inflammation,  and  it  has  accordingly 
produced  a beneficieal  result  in  some  inflam- 
matory disease,  its  advocates  immediately  trans- 
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fer  it  to  other  inflammatory  diseases.  Hence 
it  is  forced  to  go  the  round  of  all  diseases 
included  under  the  artificial  arrangement  of 
inflammation.  In  some  cases  it  meets  with 
success,  in  others  with  failure ; owing  to  the 
first,  it  is  unwarrantably  commended,  owing 
to  the  latter,  it  is  unwarrantably  neglected ; 
whereas  the  real  cause  of  error  is  its  mis- 
application, and  the  cause  of  its  misapplication 
is  hasty  generalising,  excessive  dependence  on 
pathological  theories  and  morbid  anatomy.  But 
why  should  a medicine,  applicable  to  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  be  applicable  to  inflammation  of  the 
liver  ? On  only  one  ground  that  I can  con- 
jecture, viz.  that  each  inflammation  is  only  a 
symptom  of  some  more  general  morbid  affec- 
tion, to  which  the  medicine  in  question  is  a 
specific. 

III.  If  medicines  be  specific,  is  there  any  law 
that  determines  their  specificity  ? This  question 
has  been,  I think,  answered  by  none  but  the 
homoeopathic  school,  which  maintains  that  the 
law  of  specificity,  or  that  property  which  points 
out  a substance  for  the  cure  of  a disease,  is  its 
power  to  produce  effects  similar  to  the  disease  it 
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cures  * It  is  not  meant  that  it  should  produce 
the  same  disease.  Our  remarks  on  the  first 
principle  imply  the  reverse.  Nor  is  it  requisite 
that  all  the  symptoms  should  absolutely  coincide: 
this  would  be  to  annul  the  whole  science  ; for  no 
two  instances  of  disease  can  be  adduced  perfectly 
in  unison  with  each  other  ; and  therefore  a fresh 
remedy  would  be  requisite  for  every  individual 
form  in  which  the  disorders  of  the  organization 
may  appear.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  that  in 

* The  principle  on  which  this  law  is  founded,  seems  to  be, 
that  every  substance  is  endued  with  opposite  properties — 
opposite  not  in  their  essential  characters,  but  in  their  relative 
powers,  as  every  particle  of  matter  within  a certain  distance 
repels,  beyond  that  distance  attracts,  every  other  particle. 
That  this  principle  holds  good  very  extensively  in  medicine, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  account  of  almost  every  article  of  the 
the  Materia  Medica  in  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  London  Dispensa- 
tory. 

“ It  is  a common  observation  in  moral  as  well  as  in  physi- 
cal philosophy,  that  extremes  meet  in  their  effects,  or  produce 
like  results.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  natural  history  in 
which  this  is  more  frequently  exemplified  than  in  the  sphere 
of  medicine.” — Good,  v.  iv.  p.  50. — “ It  would  appear,  that 
the  unfavourable  influence  of  indolent  habits,  excessive  deli- 
cacy and  sensibility  of  mind  and  body,  in  the  upper  ranks, 
compensate  for  the  bad  effects  of  hard  labour,  and  various 
privations,  in  the  lower  orders.” — Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  ap.  eun- 
dem. 
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order  to  any  medicine  having  the  power  of  curing, 
by  its  oivn  energy,  any  disease,  it  must  have  the 
power  of  producing  an  exact  transcript  of  every 
individual  symptom  ; but  such  an  absolute  power 
may  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
beneficial  result : it  may  suffice  so  far  to  aid  the 
vital  energy,  by  overcoming  a large  proportion 
of  the  symptoms,  as  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the 
rest.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  analogy 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 

This,  then,  is  the  law ; let  us  see  how  far  it 
is  supported  : on  facts  only  can  it  rest : for  them 
let  us  look  to  the  experience  of  men  acting 
without  regard  to  theory,  rather  than  to  those 
who  professedly  endeavour  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  homoeopathy. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Hahnemann, 
(though  not,  as  far  as  I know,  to  support  the 
system,  for  the  doses  are  not  said  to  have  been 
infinitesimal),  Berndt  tried  the  effect  of  bella- 
donna in  scarlet  fever  : out  of  195  children  freely 
exposed  to  the  infection,  after  being  put  under 
the  influence  of  belladonna,  only  fourteen  took 
the  disease.  Dr.  Dusterberg  tried  the  same  sub- 
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stance,*  as  a prophylactic,  and  he  assures  us, 
that  none  of  the  children  who  continued  the  use 
of  the  medicine  for  a week  were  attacked  with 
the  complaint,  though  continually  exposed  to  the 
contagion,  and  that  every  child  that  did  not  take 
belladonna,  and  was  exposed  to  the  contagion, 
took  scarlet  fever. — Good  v.  ii.  p.  328.  Cooper's 
edition. 

“ Advantage  has  been  derived  from  strych- 
nine in  tetanus,  when  the  disease  has  not  been 
primarily  induced  by  this  irritant.” — v.  iii.  p.  268. 

“ The  blood  of  a rabid  animal  is  said  to  be  a 
specific  against  canine  hydrophobia.” — v.  iii. 
p.  300. 

“ The  distemper,  which,  in  many  respects 
resembles  lyssa,  seems  also  to  act  as  a prophy- 
lactic.”— v.  iii.  p.  307. 

Stramonium  has  been  found  useful  in  epilepsy; 
those  who  were  benefited  by  this  remedy,  on  first 
using  it,  were  affected  with  confusion  in  the 
head  and  dimness  of  sight.” — v.  iii.  p.  416. 

“ Small  doses  of  electricity  prove  a powerful 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  function,  while  a 

Ext.  bellad.  griij.  Aq.  Canellre  3 ii  j.  th.  dose  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  daily. 
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powerful  shock  exhausts  the  system  instan- 
taneously— Of  all  stimulants,  that  of  electricity 
or  Voltaism  seems  to  be  especially  called  for  in 
asphyxy,  produced  by  lightning  or  electricity.” 
v.  iii.  p.  435. 

“ Herpes  proeputii  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 

for  a chancre The  exciting  cause  has  been 

assigned  by  Mr.  Pearson  to  the  use  of  mercury.” 
v.  iv.  p.  476. 

“ Mercury  appears  to  have  a specific  influ- 
ence on  the  variolous  matter Peculiar  to  con- 

fluent small-pox  is  salivation.” — v.  ii.  p.  394-5. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  April  22,  we  have 
a case  of  diabetes  cured  by  diuretics. 

In  the  paper  of  Dr.  Philip,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  which  deserves  attention 
for  the  profundity  of  its  observations,  and  for 
its  unintentional  support  of  homoeopathy,  it  is 
said,  “ There  is  no  agent  capable  of  influ- 
encing either  of  the  two  systems  into  which 
the  functions  of  the  living  animal  arrange 
themselves,  whether  it  be  such  as  makes  its 
chief  impression  on  the  mind  or  bod}^,  which 
is  not  capable  of  acting  either  as  a stimulating,  or 
directly  debilitating,  power,  according  to  the 
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degree  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  none 
which  may  not  be  applied  in  so  small  a degree 
as  to  act  as  a stimulant,  or  in  so  great  a degree 
as  to  act  as  a directly  debilitating  power.  The 
most  depressing  passion,  in  a comparatively  small 
degree,  will  excite ; the  most  exciting,  in  an 
extreme  degree,  directly  debilitate ; and  the 
same  stimulus  by  which  either  the  nervous  or 
muscular  fibre  is  directly  excited,  will,  by  its 
excessive  application,  directly  deprive  it  of 
power.  I know  of  no  exception  to  this  law.  All 
medicines  within  a certain  range  excite,  and, 
unless  the  excitement  exceeds  the  degree  which 
produces  no  correspondent  depression,  it  acts  as 
a permanent  tonic  : all  beyond  their  stimulant 
range  act  as  directly , and  although  within  that 
range,  if  of  a certain  intensity,  as  indirectly 
debilitating  powers  with  respect  to  both  systems.” 
The  same  author  observes  that  one-twentieth  part 
of  a grain  of  calomel  is  the  largest  dose  in  which 
that  medicine  will  act  as  a permanent  tonic. 

The  same  periodical  contains  some  excellent 
clinical  lectures  by  Professor  Graves.  In  one  of 
these  (Dec.  24,  1836)  it  is  said,  that  enlarged 
liver  is  the  result  of  a general  cachectic  state  of 
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the  system,  and  this  state  may  be  brought  on  by 
the  injudicious  exhibition  of  mercury,  or  by 
carrying  mercurialisation  farther  than  the  consti- 
tution will  bear.  In  this  instance  (he  honestly 
avows)  we  are  compelled  to  allow  that  our  prac- 
tice may  furnish  weapons  * to  be  turned  against 
us  by  the  disciples  of  homoeopathy. 

“ In  small  doses  bitter  almonds  sometimes  act  as 
irritants,  and  occasion  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
purging  : occasionally  also  an  eruption  somewhat 
like  urticaria.  In  large  doses  the  effects  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  hydrocyanic  acid.” — 
Pereira’s  Lee.  M.  G.  June  10. 

“ No  remedy  is  so  well  adapted  (as  prussic 
acid)  as  an  adjunct  to  tonics,  for  removing  those 
dyspeptic  affections  which  are  attended  with 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  &c.  As  a local  remedy, 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  only  application  which  can 
be  depended  on  for  allaying  the  itching  and 
tingling  so  distressing  in  impetiginous  affec- 
tions.”— Thomson's  Lond.  Dispens. 

“ We  see  the  biliary  secretion  corrected  by  a 
few  grains  of  the  pil.  hydr.:  in  larger  doses  it 


* Proh  pudor ! weapons  ! 
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exerts  an  influence  on  the  whole  constitution 
— it  controls  diseases  dependent  on  an  irritable 
and  disturbed  state  of  the  nervous  functions... 
and  thus  mercury  may  relieve  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs,  by  relieving  the  nervous  dis- 
orders which  caused  them.  But  in  still  larger 
doses  it  never  fails  to  irritate  and  weaken  the 
constitution,  and  thus  to  disorder  the  digestive 
organs.  Persons  who  are  salivated,  have,  as  far 
as  I have  observed,  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs  constantly  disturbed  by  that 
process.... I cannot  but  think  it  wrong  to  use 
mercury  in  hepatic  affections  to  that  extent  which 
would  disorder  the  functions  of  the  liver  if  they 
were  previously  healthy.... I have  known  many 
cases  where  the  liberal  use  of  mercury  has  com- 
pletely failed,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  liver 
were  even  in  a short  space  of  time  restored  by 
alterative  doses  of  that  medicine.” — Abernethy 
on  the  Constitutional  Origin  of  Local  Diseases. 

“ A residence  of  one  or  more  winters  in  the 
South  of  Europe  would  be  of  great  service  to 
those  who  have  resided  for  a considerable  time  in 
a tropical  climate.”* — Clark  on  Climate. 

* This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  well  known  fact  of  the 
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“ Headachs  are  common  at  Rome,  and  among 
strangers  I found  them  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. On  the  other  hand,  I met  with  several 
instances  of  habitual  headachs  in  young  persons, 
disappearing  during  a residence  there.” — Clark , 

p.  161. 

“ Dr.  Hunter,  speaking  of  Jamaica,  observes  : 
Pulmonary  consumptions  rarely  originate  in  the 
island,  but  those  who  come  from  England  with 
that  complaint  already  begun,  are  not  benefited 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate  : on  the  contrary, 
the  disease  is  precipitated,  and  proves  sooner 
fatal  than  it  would  have  done  in  a more  temperate 
air.  Dr.  Chisholm  states  that  catarrh,  pulmonic 
inflammation,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis  are  very 
frequent  in  the  West  Indies — that  they  are  very 
rapid  in  their  progress — that  when  phthisis  is 
fully  established  there  is  no  safety  in  remaining 
in  the  climate  — a sea  voyage,  and  temperate 
or  cool  climate,  presents  then  the  only,  or,  at 
least,  best  chance  of  life.  The  opinions  of  Dr. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Dickson,  and  Dr.  M‘Artkur,  are 
equally  strong  on  this  subject.... Dr.  Ferguson  is 

importance  of  avoiding  sudden  changes.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
correct  cause;  nevertheless  it  seems  to  involve  homoeopathy. 
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in  favour  of  the  climate  as  a prophylactic  means. . . . 
In  stomach  complaints  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  West  Indies  to  be  generally  unfavourable... 
hence  (from  the  influence  of  the  climate)  a com- 
mon cause  of  dyspepsia.  At  the  same  time,  I do 
not  mean  to  deny,  that  in  certain  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia a residence  in  this  climate  may  (not) 

prove  beneficial While  some  cases  of  this 

disease  (chronic  rheumatism)  are  benefited  by 
the  climate,  others  are,  on  the  contrary,  aggra- 
vated by  it...  Catarrhal  complaints  were  particularly 
frequent  on  approaching  the  tropics. . .Les  habitans 
des  pays  chauds,  sont  encore  plus  sujets  aux 
catarrhes  que  ceux  des  temperes... Epidemic 
catarrhs  are  frequent  in  Barbados.” — Clark  on 
Climate. 

These  evils  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to 
cold  rather  than  to  heat. 

In  Dr.  Mead’s  treatise  on  poisons,  the  bite 
of  the  viper  is  said  to  be  cured  by  axungia 
viperina,*  an  ointment  made  with  the  volatile  salt 

It  is  easier  to  laugh  at  old  fashioned  nostrums  and  un- 
scientific terms  than  to  disprove  well  accredited  facts ; and  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  Dr.  Mead  should  assert  with  confidence 
that  which  was  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 
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of  vipers.  Also  that  a number  of  diseases, 
elephantiasis,  leprosy,  (otherwise)  incurable 
ulcers,  were  cured  by  eating  vipers’  flesh. 
These  diseases  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
effect  of  the  poison.  “ The  oleum  scorpionum, 
or  oil  in  which  scorpions  have  been  infused,  is  a 
present  remedy  for  the  sting  of  this  creature.” 

To  these  which  have  occurred  in  the  course 
of  general  medical  reading,  I shall  add  a selec- 
tion from  those  which  Hahnemann  has  prefixed 
to  the  Organon.  To  insert  the  whole  would  be 
to  transgress  the  limits  of  a pamphlet. 

“ The  author  of  the  treatise  on  epidemic 
diseases  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  mentions  a case 
of  cholera  morbus  that  resisted  every  remedy, 
and  which  he  cured  by  means  of  white  hellebore 
alone,  which,  however,  excites  cholera  of  itself. 

The  English  sweating  sickness  could  not  be 
subdued  till  they  had  learned  to  administer  sudo- 
rifics. 

Oil  of  aniseed  allays  pains  of  the  stomach, 
and  windy  colic.  J.  P.  Albrecht  has  observed 
pains  in  the  stomach  produced  by  this  liquid,  and 
Forestus  violent  colic  caused  by  its  administra- 
tion. 
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Hoffmann  praises  the  efficacy  of  millefoil 
in  various  cases  of  haemorrhage : Stahl  found  it 
useful  in  haemorrhoidal  flux.  Quarin,  and  the 
editors  of  the  Medical  Gazette  of  Breslau,  speak 
of  the  cure  it  has  effected  in  haemoptysis,  and 
Thomasius  (according  to  Haller)  has  used  it 
successfully  in  uterine  haemorrhage.  A power 
is  possessed  by  the  plant  of  exciting  intestinal 
haemorrhage  and  haematuria,  as  observed  by 
Hoffman,  and  of  producing  epistaxis,  as  confirmed 
by  Boeder. 

Scovolo  cured  a case  where  the  urinary  dis- 
charge was  puriform,  by  arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Colchicum  autumnale  is  observed  by  Stoerck, 
and  many  others,  to  cure  a species  of  dropsy ; 
it  also  diminishes  the  urinary  secretion,  and 
excites  a continual  desire  to  pass  water. 

Jalap  creates  griping  of  the  stomach  and  great 
uneasiness  and  agitation : it  also  allays  griping 
in  young  children,  and  restores  them  to  tranquil 
repose. 

It  has  been  attested  by  Murray,  Hilary, 
and  Spielmann,  that  senna  occasions  cholic,  and 
produces,  according  to  C.  and  F.  Hoffmann  flatu- 
lency and  general  excitement,  ordinary  causes  of 
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in  somnolency : Detharding  cured  with  its  aid 
violent  colic  and  insomnolency. 

The  old  practice  of  applying  rose  water  in 
opthalmic  diseases,  seems  to  imply  that  there 
exists  in  rose  leaves  some  curative  power  for 
diseases  of  the  eye.  The  rose  can  excite  by  itself 
a species  of  opthalmia  in  persons  who  are  in 
health.* 

Boerhaave,  Sydenham,  and  Radcliffe,  cured  a 
species  of  dropsy  with  the  aid  of  sambucus  niger. 
Haller  informs  us  that  this  plant  causes  an  sede- 
matous  swelling. 

De  Haen,  Sarcone,  and  Pringle,  declare  that 
they  cured  pleurisy  with  the  scilla  maritima.  T. 
C.  Wagner  saw  the  action  of  this  plant  alone  pro- 
duce pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Ipecacuanha  is  efficacious  in  asthma,  particularly 
spasmodic  asthma,  according  to  Akenside, 
Meyer,  and  others : it  will  produce  asthma,  par- 
ticularly spasmodic  asthma,  according  to  Murray, 
Geoffrey,  Scott. 

The  effects  of  belladonna  on  a person  in 


* This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Stratten,  the 
editor  of  the  translation  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken. 
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health  greatly  resemble  those  of  canine  hydro- 
phobia : a disease  for  which  this  is  recom- 
mended as  the  most  probable  cure.  Belladonna, 
according  to  Sautes  and  Buch-holz,  excites  a 
species  of  amaurosis,  with  coloured  spots  before 
the  eyes ; Hennus  cured  by  this  substance  an 
obstinate  case  of  amaurosis,  with  coloured  spots 
before  the  eyes. 

A strong  infusion  of  tea  produces  anxiety  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart  in  persons  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  it : if  taken  in  small 
doses  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  such 
symptoms. 

J.  Lind  avowed  that  opium  removes  a sense 
of  weight  in  the  head,  with  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  skin ; it  produces  symptoms  similar  to 
these.  Wirthenson,  Sydenham,  and  Marcus, 
cured  lethargic  fevers  with  opium.  De  Meza 
effected  a cure  of  lethargy  with  opium  : like- 
wise Hufeland.  The  constipating  effects  of  opium 
are  well  known,  yet  Tralles,  Bell,  Richter,  and 
others  have  confirmed  the  efficacy  of  opium  when 
administered  alone  in  this  disease.* 


* Confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Straiten. 
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Sulphur,  internally  administered,  often  occa- 
sions tenesmus,  according  to  Walther ; it  will 
cure  dysentery  and  hcemorrhoidal  diseases, 
attended  with  tenesmus,  according  to  Werlhoff. 

From  the  writings  of  Beddoes  and  others  we 
learn  that  the  English  physicians  found  nitric  acid 
of  great  utility  in  salivation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  occasioned  by  mercury  : this  acid  produces 
these  effects,  as  Scott  and  Blair  observe. 

Arsenic  is  asserted  by  numerous  physicians 
(Fallopius,  Bernhardt,  Roennou)  to  cure  cancer  : 
it  will  produce,  in  healthy  persons,  painful  tuber- 
cles, deep  and  malignant  ulcerations,  cancerous 
ulcers  (Amatus,  Heinrich,  Knape,  Heinze).  An- 
gelus  Sala  cured  a species  of  ileus  ; J.  Agricola 
another  kind  of  constipation,  by  administering 
lead  internally. 

A limb  recently  frozen  (every  one  knows) 
should  be  rubbed  with  snow. 

J.  Hunter,  Sydenham,  Bell,  Kentish,  all 
recommend  hot  or  stimulating  applications  to 
burns.” 

The  striking  similarity  between  the  effects  of 
mercury  and  those  of  syphilis  is  so  well  known, 
that  I need  not  quote  the  instances  mentioned  by 
Hahnemann. 
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These  are  a few,  and  perhaps  not  by 
any  means  the  most  remarkable  of  the  corro- 
borative statements  adduced  by  Hahnemann  from 
various  authors.  What  is  the  natural  deduction 
from  such  an  accumulation  of  facts  ? Is  it  not  that 
drawn  by  Hahnemann,  that  those  who  have  cured 
most  effectually  at  all  times,  have  done  so  on 
homoeopathic  principles  ? That  to  cure  in  a mild, 
prompt,  safe,  and  durable  manner,  it  is  necessary 
to  choose,  in  each  case,  a medicine  that  will 
excite  an  affection  similar  to  that  against  which 
it  is  employed  ? If  not,  can  any  other  law  more 
exact  be  pointed  out  to  guide  us  in  the  selection 
of  medicines  ? Can  their  action  be  reduced  to 
any  other  principle  more  general,  more  obvious, 
or  more  intelligible  ? If  these  instances  should 
be  used  to  deprive  homeopathy  of  any  claim  to 
originality,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  credit  due 
to  the  science  is  for  pointing  out  the  law  ; for 
showing  that  what  was  before  an  unexpected 
phenomenon  is  actually  the  universal  principle  of 
cure.  Every  one  knew  that  an  apple  would  fall 
to  the  ground;  Newton  showed  the  extent  to 
which  the  law  of  gravitation  applied. 

IV.  Principle.  Homoeopathic  medicines  pro- 
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duce  their  specific  effects  in  doses  exceedingly 
small.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  primary 
effect  is  an  accession  to  the  original  morbid 
symptom,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  produce  the  effect  with  as  small  a dose  as 
possible  : how  small  this  may  be,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  The  homceopathists  assign 
a quantity  inappreciable  even  to  the  imagination, 
but  analogy  will  show  that  it  is  not  on  that 
account  entitled  to  no  credit.  The  most  over- 
whelming effects  are  produced  on  the  human 
constitution  by  substances  which  elude  every 
test.  Marsh  miasm,  or  effluvia  from  a diseased 
person,  sufficient  to  produce  death,  and  to  propa- 
gate itself  a thousand  fold,  cannot  be  detected  by 
any  examination  ; a puncture  less  than  that  of  a 
pin  will  introduce  morbific  matter  sufficient  to 
destroy  life.  The  perfume  of  pinks  has  produced 
fainting,  and  the  presence  of  certain  animals, 
detected  by  what  appears  to  be  a peculiar  sense, 
has,  in  certain  idiosyncracies,  produced  an  equally 
striking  result.  To  speculate  on  the  modus 
operandi  would  be  idle  : “ The  facts  which  our 
inquiries  into  the  operation  of  medicinal  agents 
supply  us  with  are  few  ; the  explanation  often  gra- 
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tuitous : in  many  cases  the  curative  effects  of 
remedies  are  facts  which  we  must  admit  without 
being  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  result 
obtained.  Such  is  the  case  with  some  specific 
remedies.” — Mayo , Med.  Gaz.  April  8. 

It  is  a proof  no  less  of  ignorance  than  of  self- 
conceit  to  estimate  the  powers  of  nature  by  the 
faculty  of  man  to  detect  her  instruments,  or 
explain  her  proceedings.  Perhaps  the  method 
of  administering  medicines  the  most  nearly  re- 
sembling the  practice  of  homoeopathy  is  by  means 
of  natural  mineral  waters.  The  quantities  of  the 
medicinal  agents  are  exceedingly  small,  and  their 
method  of  operation  not  very  easily  explained, 
and  as  Dr.  Clark  observes  in  his  work  on  climate, 
“ we  shall  err  greatly  in  estimating  the  virtues  of 
mineral  waters,  merely  from  what  we  know  of 
the  nature  and  amounts  of  their  chemical  con- 
tents.” * 


“ Positive  facts  of  well  attested  cures  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  much  remains  to  be  done  by  chemistry  with 
respect  to  mineral  waters,  for  many  cures  observed  in  differ- 
ent localities  can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  the 
waters  which  have  produced  these  effects  contain  certain 
substances  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of 
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Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  objected  that 
if  any  effect  result  from  infinitesimal  doses,  the 
ordinary  quantities  should  be  incalculably  power- 
ful. We  do  not  see  that  the  power  of  medicines 
is  in  proportion  to  their  quantity : on  the  con- 
trary, a large  dose  will  sometimes  act  quite 
differently  from  a small  one  : according  to  Dr. 
Philip,  the  effects  are  opposite. 

But  further  negative  or  defensive  arguments 
(for  positive  arguments  can  be  found  only  in 
facts)  may  be  derived  from  a consideration  of  the 

I 

V.  Principle  : That  in  order  to  produce  their 
effects,  medicines  should  undergo  a process  of 
very  minute  subdivision. 

Now,  supposing  for  a moment  that  no 
chemical  change  takes  place  during  this  pro- 
cess, the  exceeding  minuteness  of  the  par- 
ticles may  render  them  more  easily  absorbed, 
and  thus  more  effectually  and  intimately 
introduce  them  into  the  system.  Though 
less  violent  in  their  immediate  action  on  any 
particular  organ,  they  may  be  more  powerful  in 


chemists.” — Chevallier  on  the  Action  of  Mineral  Waters  on 
Calculus.  M.  G.  June  17.’ 
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their  constitutional  effects.  Nor  do  I conceive 
it  equivalent  whether  a given  quantity  be  taken 
largely  diffused  or  much  concentrated,  for  in 
some  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  it  is  conveyed,  and  through  every  part  of 
which  it  is  diffused,  will  be  the  extent  of  surface 
to  which  it  is  applied,  i.  e.  the  number  of  absor- 
bents to  which  it  is  exposed.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  we  know  that  substances  change  their 
qualities  on  minute  subdivision.  Mercury,  in 
the  metallic  state,  is  inert : when  minutely 
pounded  it  is  active,  as  in  hydr.  c.  cret.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  preparation  it  probably  unites 
with  oxygen,  but  to  say  that  in  this  case  such  a 
chemical  change  takes  place,  but  that  none  occurs 
in  the  homoeopathic  preparations,  is  to  beg  the 
question. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  observes,  that  although 
cinchona  loses  part  of  its  activity  during  the 
process  of  pulverisation,  yet  this  is  the  best 
form  of  the  remedy. 

The  effect  of  aloes  is  increased  by  comminu- 
tion. 

These  circumstances,  as  well  as  many  chemi- 
cal phenomena,  evince  the  possibility,  if  not 
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probability,  of  a change  being  wrought  in 
the  substances  submitted  to  the  homoeopathic 
manipulation.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  is  certainly 
not  incredible  that  effects  should  be  pro- 
duced by  doses,  which,  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  administering  them,  would  be  wholly  inert : 
the  substances  are  not  the  same,  and,  therefore, 
the  same  results  may  not  be  expected.  Almost 
every  metal,  in  its  pure  state,  is  inert,  but  in 
some  chemical  combination,  powerfully  active. 

Perhaps  I may  here  digress  for  a moment  to 
speak  a word  in  defence  of  the  ordinary  method 
of  practice,  which  is  accused  of  administering 
murderous  doses.  That  great  injury  has  been 
committed  by  excess,  I suppose  none  will  deny  ;* 
but  that  the  simple  fact  of  infinitesimal  doses 
being  sufficient,  implies  that  the  ordinary  quan- 
tities are  murderous,  I do  not  admit.  The  sub- 
stances have  not  undergone  the  process  on  which 
their  dynamisation  greatly  depends,  and  therefore 

* “ We  could  present  rather  a serious  tragedy  if  we  were  to 
collect  all  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  huge  doses  of  powerful 
medicines  by  the  disciples  of  this  physician,  and  of  san- 
guinary homicide  by  the  imitators  of  that  bold  surgeon, 
though  they  may  both  enjoy  high  repute." — Med.  Gaz.  July  1. 
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the  coarser  method  of  administering,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
safety,  though  not  so  philosophical  or  so  certain, 
and  the  effects  may  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
infinitesimal  dose,  holding,  for  instance,  a similar 
relation  to  them  to  that  which  common  Peruvian 
bark  holds  to  quinine.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
appears  that  the  systems  are  not  so  essentially 
opposed  as  they  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  and 
that  we  may  act  homoeopathically,  without,  in 
every  case,  adopting  the  infinitesimal  doses.  I 
dwell  the  more  on  this,  though  it  may  seem  to 
militate  against  my  own  argument,  because  I am 
not  disposed  to  be  a special  pleader,  nor  desirous 
to  throw  any  unfair  imputation  on  the  mode  of 
practising  medicine  which  I may  not  consider  the 
best ; because,  also,  it  may  tend  to  remove  the 
prejudice  subsisting  between  the  advocates  of  the 
two  systems ; and  because,  further,  it  puts  the 
power  of  testing  the  truth  of  homoeopathy  more 
into  the  hands  of  medical  men  generally,  since 
they  may  administer  the  specific  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  accustomed,  while  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  procure  the  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines, or  to  be  sure  of  their  purity  when  obtained. 
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I prefer  the  infinitesimal  doses  (cseteris  paribus) 
because  whatever  is  more  than  is  necessary  may 
be  fairly  supposed  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial.  But,  to  return  from  this  digression 
into  which  I have  been  led  by  the  love  of  truth 
and  concord,  I may  suggest  that  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  offer  many  instances  of  changes 
wrought  on  the  properties  of  bodies  by  mere 
mechanical  manipulation,  as  friction ; and  we  know 
that  electricity  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
energies  to  which  human  life  can  be  subjected, 
and  one  which  seems  to  constitute  in  some  form 
and  degree  the  vitality  of  the  system.  It  is  an 
agent  of  incalculable  power,  but  which  no  human 
test  can  detect  except  by  its  effects;  it  combines 
properties  of  a directly  opposite  character,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  homoeopathic,  as 
experience  shows  it  to  be;  it  is  universally  dif- 
fused, and  yields  its  properties  to  simple  friction, 
I do  not  assert  that  the  great  power  of  infinitesi- 
mal doses  depends  on  electricity  ; I bring  it  for- 
ward in  illustration,  and  as  indicating  a possible 
clue  of  explanation. 

Another  aspect  in  which  we  are  to  view  this 
subject  is  this;  the  degree  of  remedial  power 
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is  not  proportioned  to  the  absolute  energy  of 
the  medicine,  but  to  its  adaptation  to  the  disease, 
and  the  homceopathists  do  not  seek , but  shun 
the  violent  crises,  (the  vomitings,  purgings, 
&c.)  which  constitute  the  great  aim  of  the  allo- 
pathists : these  they  consider  diseases  in  them- 
selves, and  they  aim  at  curing  existing  maladies 
without  occasioning  others. 

Finally,  these  remarks  are  merely  apologetic  : 
facts,  well  authenticated  and  numerous  facts,  can 
alone  establish  the  claim  of  quantities  which  baffle 
even  the  imagination  to  detect.  For  these  I 
refer  to  the  works  on  the  subject. 

The  VI.  Principle  ascribes  to  chronic  diseases 
a community  of  origin.*  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Hahnemann,  that  while  some  diseases  are  per- 
fectly distinct  and  independent,  others  may  be 
traced  to  a common  origin,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a miasm,  such  disorders  therefore  he  calls 
miasmic.  Now,  the  most  prevalent  he  conceives 

“ In  tracing  the  causes  of  the  chronic  diseases  of  such  of 
them,  (the  Romans),  as  came  within  my  observation,  I was 
struck  with  the  general  reference  of  their  origin  to  violent 
mental  emotions.” — Clark  on  Climate , p.  159,  showing  the 
constitutional  origin  of  chronic  disease. 
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to  be  psora,  and  taking  the  most  common  to  give 
a name  to  the  class,  he  calls  such  diseases  psoric; 
but  he  traces  many  chronic  maladies  to  syphilis 
and  sycosis  ; these  diseases,  however,  would  be 
included  under  the  other  term  in  his  general 
classification.  Of  this  nature  he  considers  all 
chronic  disorders : these  may  be  transmitted 
hereditarily,  or  may  be  set  up  in  a constitution 
hitherto  free,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
patient  is  placed. 

This  doctrine  can  only  be  supported  by  facts, 
nor  can  facts  go  further  than  to  show  that  the 
persons  affected  by  chronic  maladies  have  pre- 
viously suffered  from  one  or  other  of  these 
miasms,  or  have  descended  from  those  who  have. 
The  idea  not  having  been  generally  entertained, 
physicians  have  not  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
investigation,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  direct 
proof  is  small,  although  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that 
syphilis  may  be  the  fruitful  source  of  chronic 
maladies.  That  psora  may  be  the  same,  appears 
from  the  following  observations,  abridged  from 
Simon : — 

“ Observers  of  the  highest  merit,  and  of  every 
school,  have  acknowledged  that  asthma,  catarrh, 
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mderna,  dropsy,  haemoptysis,  pleuropneumony, 
phthisis,  hydrocephalus,  ulcers  of  the  stomach, 
cataracts,  amaurosis,  deafness,  haemorrhoids, 
diabetes,  caries,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  many 
others,  have  been  observed  to  follow  a psoric 
eruption.”  Hoffman,  Morgagni,  Storck,  Stahl, 

are  contained  in  his  long  list  of  authorities,  and 

< , 

allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the  same  physicians 
by  Dr.  M.  Good,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
observations  on  scabies.  To  these  Simon  adds 
his  own  experience,  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
at  a public  dispensary. 

The  third  source  of  chronic  maladies  is  sycosis, 
for  the  peculiar  character  of  which  I refer  to  its 
description  by  Hahnemann. 

The  views  entertained  by  homoeopathists  on 
this  subject  are  not  merely  speculative,  for, 
according  to  the  miasmic  disease  to  which  a 
chronic  disorder  can  be  traced,  will  be  the  medi- 
cine adopted  for  its  cure. 

III.  The  Practice  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  uncertainty  of  every  system  of  pathology 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  attentive  student.  Every 
writer  has  a hypothesis  ; the  various  theories  are 
not  only  different,  but  contradictory ; what  one 
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considers  the  cause,  another  considers  the  effect 
— what  one  ascribes  to  plethora  or  inflammation, 
another  imputes  to  debility  or  inanition.  The 
treatment  is,  of  course,  equally  inconsistent. 
This  diversity  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
attention  to  the  subject:  on  the  contrary,  patho- 
logy has  engaged  the  principal  study  of  medical 
men ; * indeed,  Dr.  Mayo,  informs  us  (Med. 
Gaz.  Apr.  8)  that  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of 
the  student  is  active  and  honest,  it  will  incline  to 
pathology,  rather  than  to  practical  medicine — an 
intimation  not  very  flattering  to  those  who  love 
mankind  better  than  science,  and  forming  a 

* There  is  no  doubt  but  if  the  physicians  will  learn  and 
use  the  true  approaches  and  avenues  of  nature,  they  may 
assume  as  much  as  the  poet  saith,  “ Etquoniam  variant  morbi, 
variabimus  artes ; Mille  mali  species,  mille  salutis  erunt, 
which  that  they  should  do  the  nobleness  of  their  art  doth 
deserve,  &c.... Medicine  is  a science  which  hath  been  more 
professed  than  laboured,  and  yet  more  laboured  than  advan- 
ced, the  labour  having  been,  in  my  judgment,  more  in  circle 
than  in  progression,  for  I find  much  iteration  but  small  addi- 
tion.— Bacon’s  Ad.  of  Learning , p.  1 62. 

I had  ever  quarreled  with  physicians  studying  art  more 
than  nature,  and  applying  themselves  to  methods  rather  than 
to  remedies,  whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  last  is  all  that  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  world  have  trusted  to  in  all  ages.  Sir  If . 
T.  Essay  on  (he  Cure  of  Gout  by  Moxa. 
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suitable  introduction  to  some  ill-grounded 
observations  on  homoeopathy,  the  very  principle 
of  which  is,  that  to  restore  the  health  of  the 
patient  is  the  great  duty  of  the  physician  a 
principle,  which  the  learned  doctor  seems  to  con- 
sider warrants  his  classing  it  with  the  most  igno- 
rant and  selfish  quackery.  He  that  will  compare 
the  proportion  which  physiology  and  pathology 
bear  to  treatment  in  any  system,  will  at  once 
feel  that  an  adequate,  if  not  undue  degree  of 
attention  is  paid  to  these  branches  of  knowledge ; 
he  will  feel  that  the  minute  and  microscopic 
researches  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  obscure 
and  vague  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
treatment.  I cannot  but  think  that  most  students 
of  medicine  have  participated  in  the  feeling  with 
which  my  own  mind  has  been  affected,  when  com- 
paring the  laboured  expositions  of  pathology  and 
physiology  with  the  meagre,  tottering,  and  un- 
certain rules  of  practice.  The  founder  of 
homoeopathy,  and  his  followers,  felt  this  deeply, 
and  while  they  fully  accord  to  the  students  of 
morbid  anatomy  the  merit  which  is  their  due, 
particularly  improvement  in  diagnosis,  they  con- 
sider that  as  a practical  guide,  it  is  of  no  great 
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value.*  They  regard  the  curing  of  disease  as 
the  great  end  of  medicine,  and  therefore  direct 
every  effort  to  the  discovery  of  means  to  effect 
it ; they  believe  that  these  means  exist  in  the 
various  substances  of  nature,  and  their  experi- 

* In  the  Med.  Gaz.  for  Ap.  29,  Professor  Graves,  alluding 
to  two  cases  of  fever  ending  fatally,  and  attended  with  re- 
markable cerebral  symptoms,  says,  “ I could  defy  any  man 
who  would  compare  these  two  cases  together  to  point  out  any 
remarkable  difference  between  them...  Yet  how  different  were 
the  phenomena  observed  on  dissection.  In  the  one  there  was 
an  extensive  lesion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  effusion 
on  its  surface,  and  intense  congestion  of  its  vessels : in  the 
other,  there  was  no  appreciable  departure  from  the  normal 
condition.  It  is  not  in  typhus  alone  that  we  meet  with  the 
occurrence  of  analogous  symptoms,  in  cases  which  exhibit  a 
very  different  state  of  the  brain  after  death;  we  are  encoun- 
tered with  the  same  puzzling  contrarieties  in  many  cases  of 
scarlatina”... If  opposite  pathological  states  produce  the  same 
symptoms,  to  what  great  end  do  we  consult  morbid  ana- 
tomy? Acting  on  the  disclosures  of  the  post-mortem  exam- 
ination in  one  of  the  cases,  the  physician  would  have  treated 
the  other  decidedly  ill. 

“ It  will  perhaps  be  suggested  to  me  that  the  only  useful 
work  on  the  subject  of  physic  is  the  making  a collection  of 
all  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  art,  and  therefore  of  all  that 
experience  has  taught  us,  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
I agree  entirely  in  the  opinion,”  &c.,  Cullen’s  Pref.  “ The 
dissection  of  morbid  bodies  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of 
its  leading  us  to  discover  the  proximate  causes  of  diseases.  ’ — 
Ibid. 
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ments  are  therefore  employed  in  their  discovery. 
They  do  not  spend  their  time  and  ingenuity  in 
torturing  animals  to  discover  the  arcana  of  physio- 
logy, but  in  bringing  medicinal  substances  into 
union  with  the  human  frame,  that  they  may  learn 
their  natural  effects.  Let  an  unprejudiced  mind 
judge  which  line  of  conduct  is  the  more  philoso- 
phical— which  the  more  humane — which  the  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  true  end  of  medical  study, 
supposing  that  end  to  be  the  health  of  mankind. 

Acting  by  so  unsatisfactory  a rule,  as  the  dic- 
tates of  pathological  theories,  physicians  have  lost 
faith  in  the  power  of  medicine  almost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  their  experience.*  Should 


* “ As  the  noble  Athenian  inscription  told  Demetrius,  that 
he  was  in  so  much  a God  as  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
a man,  so  may  we  say  of  physicians,  that  they  are  the  greater 
in  so  much  as  they  know  and  confess  the  weakness  of  their 
art,  Sir  W.  Temple.  “ The  great  defects  in  this  excellent 
science  seem  to  me  chiefly  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Pro- 
fessors application,  (especially  since  Galen’s  time),  running 
so  much  upon  method  and  so  little  upon  medicine;  and  in  this 
to  have  addicted  themselves  so  much  to  composition,  and  neglec- 
ted too  much  the  use  of  simples,  as  well  as  the  enquiries  and 
records  of  specific  remedies,”  Ibid.... Dr.  Baillie,  than  whom 
no  man  had  learned  to  place  less  confidence  in  the  power  of 
medicine — Good’s  Study  of  Medicine.  The  passage,  quoted 
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we  then  relinquish  the  study  as  imposture,  or 
shun  its  practice  as  a selfish  sacrifice  of  human 
life  to  personal  gain  ? No,  certainly  : we  know 
too  well  the  resistless  powers  of  some  substances 
over  the  human  body  to  allow  us  to  disregard 
them ; we  know  they  can  produce  injury ; we 
believe  that  in  many  cases  they  have  proved 
beneficial : but  we  want  a guide.  Homoeopathy 
professes  to  afford  one.  Those  who  have  adopted 
it  have  not  had  reason  to  complain  of  its  incom- 
petence or  deceit.  But,  no  doubt,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  human  understanding,  there  are 
plentiful  causes  of  error : the  dictates  of  the 
guide  may  be  mistaken — the  pictures  of  the 
imagination  may  be  substituted  for  the  authorita- 
tive signals  of  the  guide,  and  the  voice  of  self- 
sufficiency  may  be  interpreted  as  the  oracles  of 
nature.  Let  us,  then,  be  on  our  guard  against 
these  sources  of  error,  and  especially  let  us  avoid 
that  unphilosophical  and  unchristian  temper  which 
regards  every  one  who  differs  in  opinion  with 
jealousy  and  distrust.  Of  all  men,  physicians 
should  be  the  most  open  to  conviction,  the  least 

from  memory,  I think  is  verbally  correct,  but  I have  been 
unable  to  substantiate  it  by  the  vol.  and  page. 
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startled  by  novelty,  the  least  disposed  to  measure 
truth  by  their  own  comprehension.  Every  day 
of  their  practice  shows  them  the  incompetence  of 
such  a standard  ; every  disease  evinces  their 
want  of  power,  or  their  inability  to  explain  the 
power  they  possess. 

The  practice  of  homoeopathy  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  Bacon : it  is 
founded  on  a close  examination  of  nature,  and  an 
extensive  accumulation  of  facts,  apart  from  hypo- 
thetical speculations  on  their  cause.  The  law 
being  established,  the  homoeopathist  acts  upon  it, 
just  as  the  disciple  of  Newton,  acting  on  the 
principles  of  Bacon,  is  satisfied  to  receive  the  law 
of  universal  gravitation  without  explaining  it. 
He  receives  the  law,  similia  similibus  curantur, 
as  sanctioned  by  as  many  facts  as  he  finds  in  its 
favour.  He  is  not  curious  to  learn  the  hidden 
cause  of  each  malady ; he  aims  at  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  malady  itself ; he  does  not 
employ  himself  in  weaving  ingenious  theories; 
he  ties  himself  down  to  facts  ; he  is  not  anxious 
to  name  a disease,  but  rather  to  draw  its  full 
length  portrait;  he  does  not  arrange  all  the 
symptoms  around  some  unseen  derangement, 
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organic  or  functional,  which  he  calls  the  disease, 
as  distinguished  from  the  symptoms,  but  he 
includes  every  discoverable  derangement  under 
the  name  of  symptom,  and  of  all  these  he  con- 
structs the  disease. 

The  duty  of  the  physician,  according  to 
Hahnemann,  is  comprised  under  three  heads. 

1.  To  discover  what  is  to  be  cured.  2.  What 
medicine  will  effect  the  cure.  3.  How  should 
this  medicine  be  employed  ? 

l.*To  accomplish  the  first  object, he  obtains  as 
perfect  an  enumeration  as  possible  of  all  the 
symptoms,  the  exact  position  of  the  pain,  the 
periods  and  circumstances  of  its  accession  or 
relief,  and  to  a number  of  symptoms  which  his 
opponents  regard  as  of  secondary  importance,  he 


* The  homoeopathist  pays  little  regard  to  the  artificial 
classification  of  diseases.  Each  individual  presents  to  him  a 
new  disease,  which  he  is  not  anxious  to  assign  to  any  parti- 
cular nomenclature,  but  the  symptoms  of  which  he  is  anxious 
to  discover  thoroughly.  In  this  he  is  not  singular.  Thus, 
(Med.  Gaz.  June  3)  “the  more  I see  of  disease,  the  more  does 
each  case  appear  to  me  a new  and  a separate  problem... Indi- 
cations can  alone  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  diseases... 
Individuality  is  an  invariable  element  in  pathology... a 
disease  is  a series  of  varied  and  changing  actions.” — M. 
Doubles  Paper  before  the  Roy.  Acad,  of  Paris. 
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assigns  considerable  weight,  because  a symptom, 
in  itself  trivial,  may  indicate  a truly  homoeopathic 
remedy.  He  collects  his  information  from  the 
patient,  and  from  those  around,  taking  care  to 
avoid  putting  any  leading  question,  which  may 
suggest  an  answer,  and  he  writes  the  account  in 
his  note-book,  annexing  any  observations  he  may 
have  made  during  his  visit. 

Having  discovered  all  the  present  symptoms, 
he  has  to  proceed  yet  further,  and  see  whether 
there  be  not  some  remote  dynamic  disease  with 
which  it  is  associated,  as  psora,  syphilis,  or 
sycosis,  formerly  apparent  either  in  the  patient 
or  in  his  parents.  This  will  complicate  the 
case,  and  it  will  be  requisite  to  use  medicines 
homoeopathic  to  this  disease  as  well  as  to  that 
which  may  be  at  present  urgent. 

2.  The  most  suitable  remedy  is  discovered  by 
comparing  the  list  of  symptoms  derived  from  the 
examination,  with  those  produced  by  various 
medicines  on  the  healthy  person.  These  are 
contained  in  books  written  for  the  purpose,  and 
their  accuracy  may  be  tested  by  each  man  for 
himself.  That  substance  whose  effects  correspond 
most  nearly  to  the  symptoms  in  question,  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  most  likely  to  prove  benefi- 
cial. 

Now,  in  order  to  attain  a knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluence of  medicinal  substances  on  the  human 
frame,  a person  in  sound  health,  and  in  circum- 
stances most  calculated  to  preserve  it,  is  chosen, 
who  undergoes  a course  of  discipline  intended  to 
avert  every  source  of  error : he  avoids  stimula- 
ting food,  depressing  or  exciting  passions,  debili- 
tating pleasures,  undue  exertion,  exercises  a 
constant  and  very  minute  watch  over  his  own 
sensations,  noticing  the  most  trivial  change.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  by  several,  and  when 
the  results  agree,  they  are  naturally  ascribed  to 
the  medicine.  The  medicine  is  administered 
perfectly  pure,  i.  e.  in  combination  with  no  other. 

This  seems  a much  more  satisfactory  method 
of  investigating  than  that  pursued  by  the  other 
school,  who  select  a person  affected  with  some 
disease  which  they  have  included  in  their  exten- 
sive nomenclature,  and  prescribe  the  substance 
whose  qualities  are  to  be  investigated.  The 
person,  therefore,  is  in  an  unnatural  state,  and 
perhaps  no  other  could  be  found  in  precisely  the 
same  In  addition  to  this,  the  medicine  is  gener- 
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ally  associated  with  others,  whose  property  is  to 
counteract,  promote,  or  modify  its  effects.  While 
so  vague  and  complicated  a method  is  pursued, 
can  we  wonder  that  physicians  arrive  at  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions  ? It  may  be  said  that  no  two 
persons  in  health  are  in  exactly  the  same  state  ; 
this  may  be  true,  but  certainly  two  persons  who, 
as  far  as  we  can  discern,  are  in  health,  are  much 
more  similarly,  and  more  naturally  conditioned, 
than  those  whom  we  know  to  be  in  a morbid 
state,  differing  in  kind  or  degree. 

3.  The  application  of  the  remedy.  This,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  by  infinitesimal  doses. 
These  are  procured  in  the  following  manner  : — 
If  insoluble,  one  grain  of  the  medicine  is  placed 
in  the  third  part  of  100  grs.  of  sugar  of  milk  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  not  varnished.  These  are 
mixed  with  a spatula  of  bone  or  horn  : the  mix- 
ture is  then  pounded  during  six  minutes : the 
mass  is  then  scraped  from  the  bottom  of  the 
capsule,  and  from  the  pestle,  to  render  it  more 
homogeneous,  and  the  pounding  continued  for 
six  minutes ; it  is  again  scraped  during  four 
minutes,  after  which  is  added  another  third  part 
of  100  grs.  of  sugar  of  milk ; this  is  agitated  with 
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the  spatula,  and  bruised  with  the  same  pestle  for 
six  minutes,  and  scraped  during  four  minutes : 
it  is  again  bruised  during  six,  and  scraped  during 
four  minutes,  when  the  remaining  third  of  the 
sugar  of  milk  is  added,  mixing  with  the  spatula, 
pounding  for  six  minutes,  scraping  for  four, 
pounding  again  for  six,  and  then  carefully  de- 
taching. The  powder  thus  obtained  is  pre- 
served in  a corked  vial,  and  marked  looT 

The  same  operation  * is  repeated  for  each  at- 
tenuation, so  that  six  times  six  minutes  are  occu- 
pied in  pounding,  and  six  times  four  in  scraping, 
making  one  hour  for  each  attenuation.  If  soluble 
in  alcohol,  that  fluid  ma}?-  be  employed  from  the 
beginning.  All  medicines  reduced  to  the  third 
attenuation  are  said  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
may  be  preserved  for  use. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  method  adopted 
for  obtaining  infinitesimal  doses.  Those  who 
desire  a more  perfect  knowledge  on  the  subject 
should  consult  the  pharmacopseia  of  homoeo- 
pathy. The  minute  formality  may  excite  a 

* To  obtain  the  second  attenuation,  one  grain  of  this  is 
made  to  undergo  a similar  process,  and  the  result  marked 
TOJUTiT. 
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smile,  but,  without  inquiring  whether  one 
minute  more  or  less  in  the  operation  might 
affect  the  result,  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  the  utmost  attention  is  requisite  in  the  pre- 
paration of  doses  so  exceedingly  small  in  quantity 
and  delicate  in  operation.  The  apartment  in 
which  the  preparation  is  carried  on  must  be  of  a 
medium  temperature,  free  from  odours,  gases,  or 
the  effluvia  of  any  medicinal  agent,  except  that 
which  is  undergoing  the  process,  secluded  from 
the  direct  solar  rays,  and  free  from  all  impurities. 
No  linen  that  has  been  used  to  express  a vege- 
table juice  may  be  used  a second  time,  however 
thoroughly  washed,  nor  may  any  vessel  be  em- 
ployed which  has  contained  a medicinal  solution, 
without  undergoing  repeated  purification.  The 
water  should  be  distilled,  and  the  alcohol  as 
pure  as  possible.  The  medicine  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  various  ways,  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture, of  globule,  or  dissolved  in  a large  quantity 
of  water,  and  a spoonful  taken  every  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  days  consecutively.  The  tincture  is 
considered  the  best  in  acute  cases,  and  with 
patients  not  readily  affected  by  medicine,  or 
possessed  of  great  vital  reaction;  but  in  civilized 
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life,  and  under  the  debilitating  impression  of 
luxury,  such  cases  are  supposed  to  be  rare.  In 
chronic  cases,  the  milder  form  of  globule  is  pre- 
ferred. In  some  cases  of  peculiarly  susceptible 
patients,  olfaction  is  recommended.  That  medi- 
cines thus  administered  should  prove  powerful, 
need  not  cause  surprise  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  stimulating  effect  of  aromatics, 
and  the  deadly  power  of  poisonous  effluvia.* 

* “ In  our  times,  nervous  affections  are  extremely  com- 
mon, attacking  females  more  particularly,  but  likewise  deli- 
cate individuals  of  the  other  sex.  So  easily  affected  are  such 
persons,  that  they  cannot  even  bear  the  odour  of  the  most 
pleasant  flowers  without  suffering.”  “ It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  not  disagreeable  odours  which  produce  such  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system,  but  the  more  delicate  odours ; also 
vegetable  and  other  perfumes.  Headachs,  and  numerous 
other  nervous  affections,  are  produced  by  such  odours.” — 
Clark  on  Cl.  and  De  Matthceis,  ap.  Cl.  156. 

“ The  odour  of  roses  acts  on  some  as  a poison.  The 
symptoms  produced  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  indicating  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  as  headache, 
fainting,  hysterical  symptoms,  &c.  but  occasionally  there  have 
been  indications  of  local  irritation,  such  as  inflammation  of 
the  eyes!' — Pereira's  Lee.  on  Mat.  Med.  Med.  Gaz.,  June  10. 

“ Fumigation,  or  the  use  of  scents,  is  not  (that  I know)  at 
all  practised  in  our  modern  Physic,  nor  the  powers  and  virtues 
of  them  considered  among  us.  Yet  they  may  have  as  much 
to  do  good,  for  aught  T know,  as  to  do  harm,  and  contribute 
to  health  as  well  as  to  diseases. ...How  great  virtues  they  may 
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Only  one  medicine  may  be  administered  at  a 
time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  each  is 
ascribed  a specific  power  in  the  disease  for  which 
it  is  employed,  and  to  unite  it  with  another 
would  be  most  probably  to  alter  its  properties. 
In  this  the  allopathists  accord  when  their  pre- 
mises are  the  same,  i.  e.  when  they  employ  what 
they  consider  a specific,  as  quinine  in  ague,  or 
mercury  in  syphilis.  The  more  complicated 
preparations  are  intended  chiefly  for  cases  in 
which  the  physician  aims  in  the  dark. 

An  important  question,  and  one  on  which 
homceopatliists  are  themselves  divided,  concerns 
the  repetition  of  doses.  Although  the  first  effect 
of  a homoeopathic  medicine  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms,  and  this  aggravation  is  necessary 
before  we  can  effect  the  cure,  yet  the  hopefulness 
of  the  case  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  aggravation  : this  may  prove  not  only 
the  homoeopathicity  of  the  medicine,  but  also  that 
its  action  has  been  too  powerful.  A priori, 
therefore,  we  should  be  inclined  not  to  repeat, 

have  in  diseases,  especially  of  the  head,  is  known  to  few,  but 

may  be  easily  conjectured  by  any  thinking  man,”  &c Sir  W. 

Temple. 
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This  accords  with  the  sentiments  of  Hahnemann, 
who,  nevertheless,  allows  a repetition  if  a well 
chosen  medicine  fail  to  exhibit  its  appropriate 
effects.  A question  associated  with  this,  is, 
whether  medicines,  if  repeated,  should  be  used  at 
the  same  degree  of  attenuation.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  I apprehend,  physicians  must  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  A further  query  regards  the 
propriety  of  always  exclusively  confining  our- 
selves to  one  medicine  during  the  whole  treat- 
ment. Now,  if  there  be  a medicine  perfectly 
homoeopathic  it  should  seem  that  it  ought  to 
prove  sufficient,  but  as  one  medicine  may  be 
homoeopathic  to  a certain  proportion  of  the 
symptoms  in  any  particular  disease,  and  another 
to  others,  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  right  to  alter- 
nate. Diseases  of  the  most  established  character 
sometimes  present  only  a part  of  the  symptoms, 
as  scarlatina,  without  the  eruption,  or  without  the 
sore  throat ; in  a case  recorded,  (Med.  Gaz.  Mar. 
4.)  the  anasarca  of  its  decline  was  the  first 
intimation  of  its  existence.  This  seems  to  show 
the  propriety  of  occasionally  alternating,  or  even 
combining  medicines,  and  also  the  possible  vali- 
dity of  medicines  not  perfectly  homoeopathic. 
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From  this  slight  sketch  of  homoeopathy,  may 
we  not  infer,  1 . That  the  doctrine,  similia  simili- 
bus  curantur , is  a law  of  nature  ? That  the  tact 
has  been  observed  before  Hahnemann,  confirms 
the  proof,  without  detracting  from  his  merit, 
which  consists  in  the  establishment  of  a law. 

2.  The  superiority  of  exceedingly  small  doses ? 

X take  this  low  ground  because,  as  observed 

already,  I do  not  think  that  the  absolute  necessity 
of  infinitesimal  doses,  in  all  cases,  is  established. 
Indeed,  I think  it  very  possible  that  cases  may 
occur  in  which  larger  doses  than  infinitesimal, 
though  still  small  in  comparison  with  those  ordi- 
narily administered,  may  be  preferable.  Among 
the  poor  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  abide  by  rules 
and  restrictions  necessary  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  operation  of  infinitesimal  doses.  The 
polluted  atmosphere  of  many  of  their  abodes,  the 
inveterate  habits  they  have  frequently  formed, 
may  act  as  direct  counteragents  to  the  prescribed 
medicine,  and  hence  may  require  a less  refined 
method  of  exhibiting  it. 

3.  That  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  is  at- 
tended with  much  less  inconvenience  and  risk  to 
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the  patient  than  that  of  allopathy,  and  is,  there- 
fore, cceteris  paribus , to  be  preferred  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  bleeding,*  blister- 
ing, purging,  &c.  to  which  the  invalid  is  subjected, 
is  of  itself  detrimental — is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  substitution  of  one  disease  (or  many) 
for  another.  Now,  though  this  may  be  less  for- 
midable than  the  original  disease,  it  is  certainly 
in  itself  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  Homoeo- 
pathy dispenses  with  this  process.  The  promin- 
ent, almost  the  only  effect  of  her  remedies,  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  disease. 

4.  That  it  is  consequently  the  duty  of  medical 
men  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  a science  that  promises  so  great 
an  amelioration  of  the  ills  of  life  ? 

It  can  scarcely  need  argument  to  enforce 

* “ The  Chinese  never  let  blood.” — Sir.  TV.  Temple. 
“ Jacobus  Polychrestus,  a man  very  eminent  for  his  great 
insight  into  philosophy  and  physic... he  had  great  experience 
in  physic,  and  did  many  wonderful  cures... he  is  said  by 
Suidas  to  have  attained  a perfect  knowledge  of  physic,  both 
in  theory  and  practice... his  patients  had  an  implicit  faith  in 
him,  because  they  never  found  his  prognostic  fail,  &c....he 
was  no  friend  to  bleeding.” — Freind’s  Hist,  of  Physic,  p.  125. 
Part  I. 
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so  plain  a duty  upon  any  but  those  who  deny 
the  premises  that  any  benefit  can  reasonably 
be  expected.  These  I have  only  to  refer 
to  the  writings  and  experience  of  those  who 
are  masters  of  the  science.  If  there  be  any 
who  are  so  destitute  of  the  candour  and 
humility  of  sound  philosophy  as  to  refuse  atten- 
tion to  all  that  is  stumbling  to  their  imagination, 
and  foreign  from  their  prejudices,  to  such  these 
observations  are  not  addressed.  For  my  part, 
the  more  I reflect  on  the  two  forms  of  practising 
medicine,  and,  especially,  the  more  I consider 
the  statements  of  physicians,  not  professing 
homoeopathy,  the  more  I am  convinced  that  the  only 
path  to  improvement  lies  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Hahnemann  ; that,  on  the  old  plan,  we 
may  flounder  on  year  after  year,  each  producing 
his  quota  of  unsuccessful  and  successful  practice, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  occasionally  acting 
rightly,  we  may,  from  time  to  time,  get  a glimmer 
of  the  truth,  but  having  no  law  to  guide  us,  our 
treatment  will  be  empirical  and  accidental,  and 
we  may  act  as  wisely,  though  not  as  well,  when 
we  hasten  the  death,  as  when  we  effect  the  cure 
of  our  patients. 
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And  the  more  I reflect  on  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  on  the  history  of  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual and  social  capacity,  on  his  habits  and  ten- 
dencies, and  on  the  laws  of  universal  nature,  the 
more  do  I discover  the  proof  and  extent  of  this 
great  principle,  similia  similibus  curantur.  If  a 
distorted  person  lean  to  the  right  side,  it  was 
formerly  recommended  to  hang  a weight  to  the 
left ; correct  views  suggest  that  a moderate 
weight  should  rather  be  attached  to  the  diseased 
side,  because  the  effort  necessary  to  maintain  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  opposed  to  the  tendency 
of  the  disease — as  a person  carrying  a weight 
in  the  right  hand  leans  to  the  left — and  this 
muscular  exertion  (or  reaction  against  the  remedy) 
will  have  greater  power  than  the  remedy,  whose 
tendency,  viewed  by  itself,  is  to  increase  the 
malady. 

Exertion  is  followed  by  fatigue,  the  remedy  for 
which  is  rest  and  sleep  : but  a state  of  sleep  and 
inaction  too  prolonged  induces  weariness,  i.  e. 
the  remedy  produces  the  disease.  The  memory, 
uncultivated,  is  impaired ; over  exerted,  is  like- 
wise impaired : but  it  can  be  strengthened  only 
by  moderate  and  suitable  exercise.  Legal  study 
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is,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of  improving  the 
judgment,  and  of  arriving  at  conviction,  by  teach- 
ing to  discriminate  between  truth  and  error  ; yet 
the  habit  of  doing  so  with  great  subtlety  leads  to 
uncertainty  and  scepticism.  Painful  events 
occasion  sorrow,  but  their  frequent  occurrence 
deadens  sensibility.  Pleasures  often  repeated 
lose  their  power  to  gratify,  and  render  the  mind 
less  susceptible  of  enjoyment.  And  these, 
perhaps,  are  but  instances  of  the  great  law  of 
habit,  which,  therefore,  supports  the  homoeopathic 
doctrine. 

The  moral  character  is  improved  by  wholesome 
restraint  and  discipline  ; it  is  rendered  averse 
from  virtue  by  excessive  severity. 

The  history  of  nations  shows  that  despotism 
cannot  be  cured  by  liberalism,  its  apparent  oppo- 
site, but  by  a firm,  well  supported,  and  well 
defined  government:  that  a republic,  boasting  of 
its  freedom,  almost  inevitably  ends  in  the  worst 
forms  of  tyranny  : may  I add,  without  the  charge 
ol  partiality,  that  a limited  monarchy  is  the  best 
antidote  and  safeguard  against  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy ? * Fanaticism  is  not  cured  by  scepticism, 
* “ 1 believe  that,  the  false  overweight,  the  immoderate  irrit- 
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but  by  the  very  highest  form  of  true  religion, 
which,  by  the  rationalist,  is  accounted  fanaticism. 
Universal  scepticism  is  not  cured  by  highly 
seasoned  disquisitions  on  theology,  but  by  habi- 
tual intercourse  with  the  realities  of  life,  which 
the  spiritual  man  accuses  of  weakening  his  faith. 

The  laws  of  gravitation  are  held  by  this  still 
more  general  law.  Within  a certain  infinitesimal 
distance  the  particles  of  matter  repel  each  other: 
beyond  that  distance  they  attract.  Thus  the  law 
of  repulsion  is  overcome  by  distance ; the  law 
of  attraction,  by  proximity. 

May  not  the  opposite  phenomena  of  electricity 
be  explained  on  this  principle  ? 

Such  is  a very  brief  outline  of  homoeopathy, 
intended  to  show  what  it  is,  not  to  teach  the 
method  of  practising  it.  In  order  to  learn  this, 


ability  and  restlessness  of  the  democratic  element  in  the  leg- 
islature can  be  lessened  and  cured  only  by  giving  a greater 
scope  and  influence  to  this  same  democratic  element,  in  its 
proper  lower  sphere... Extravagant  as  it  may  sound,  I am 
convinced  that,  in  France,  the  strengthening  of  this  right 
Democracy  would  produce  a wholesome  weakening  of  the 
diseased  and  dangerous  Democracy,  and  that  all  else  is 
quackery,  which  will  not  effect  the  desired  object.’  — Von 
Haunters  Letters  from  Paris,  Blachtvood,  Jan.  1837. 
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the  student  must  have  recourse  to  works  adapted 
to  that  end — to  the  Organon,  and  other  works 
of  Hahnemann,  the  manual  of  Jahr  and  others, 
originally  published  in  German,  but  translated 
into  French.  But  let  no  one  expect  to  practice 
it  successfully  without  patience  : let  none  be  dis- 
couraged by  early  failures,  and  especially  let 
none  hastily  impute  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
system,  what  may  very  possibly  be  owing  to  his 
own  inadequacy,  to  the  imperfect  preparation  of 
the  medicine,  or  to  a number  of  fortuitous  oppos- 
ing circumstances.  I do  not  demand  for  homoeo- 
pathy greater  indulgence  than  I should  for  allo- 
pathy, but  the  means  employed  being  so  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  it  is  plain  that  a much  larger 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, may  only  be  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
dulgence to  the  fallibility  of  the  science.  It  is, 
indeed,  my  ardent  desire  that  it  should  be  pro- 
mulgated, because  I am  deeply  convinced  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and,  for  this  reason,  I am  particularly  anxious 
that  it  should  engage  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  had  large  experience,  and  have  made  high 
attainments  in  the  ordinary  method  of  practice. 
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Their  wisdom,  and  the  weight  of  their  character, 
will  be  the  best  security  against  the  fascination  of 
novelty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  younger  physicians 
— they  will  be  proof  against  the  intoxicating 
power  of  success,  and  the  depressing  influence  of 
failure — they  will  have  a fund  of  personal  expe- 
rience on  which  to  draw  for  corroboration  or  dis- 
proof, whereas  those  in  early  practice  must  be 
content  with  the  statements  of  others. 


BELL  AND  BAIN,  PRINTERS. 


ERRATA. 


Page  18,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  for  symptoms,  read  systems. 
Page  35,  Note,  for  th,  read  the. 


